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ought to be according to the proportional ratio established for
the first branch; that senators ought to be at least-thirty years
old; to hold their offices "for a term sufficient to ensure their
independency, namely seven years"; to receive fixed stipends
paid out of the national treasury; and (like members of the first
branch) to be ineligible to state or other national offices during
their term of service, and to any national office for a year after
the expiration of a term in the national legislature.

The term of seven years for senators "to ensure their inde-
pendency" caused some debate. Sherman thought five years
would be better: halfway between the three years of the first
branch and the seven of the executive. If the Senators "did their
duty well, they would be re-elected. And if they acted amiss, an
earlier opportunity should be allowed for getting rid of them."
Pierce of Georgia preferred three years. Seven years would
"raise an alarm," because it would remind Americans of the
seven-year duration of British Parliaments. Randolph favored
seven years as likely to strengthen the Senate against the en-
croachments not only of the first branch but also irf the executive,
"who will be apt to form combinations with the demagogues of
the popular branch,"

Madison, who so often had the final words in these discussions,
"lamented" that the delegates had so little experience to guide
them. What was needed was a true stability in the government,
a stability which "the enemies of the Republican form alleged
to be inconsistent with its nature.** In most of the states, under
their individual constitutions, the upper legislative branches,
elected for four years, had been found to be "no check whatever"
on legislative instabilities. The Maryland Senate, elected for five
years and by a less popular method, had it seemed to Madison
a better record. "He conceived it to be of great importance that
a stable & firm Government organized in the republican form*
. should be offered to the American people for their approval. If
this were not done, he feared they might judge the republican
"species" of government by the defective systems under which
they now lived, and sooner or later in "universal disgust . . .
renounce the blessings which they have purchased at so dear a
rate, and be ready for any change that may be proposed to them.**

On the vote, Massachusetts and New York were divided, Con-
necticut opposed, all the others favorable. Some of the delegates